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Popular Education. 


The following valuable article we copy from the 
Guardian, the organ of an excellent Female School 
located at Columbia, Tenn. We have already 
devoted considerable space to the subject of Elo- 
cution, and intend to devote more. 


Of the Imprevement of Sensibility by the 
Study of Elocution. = 3 

We are of opinion that sufficient importance 
has not been attached to the tice.of ELocuTion 
as a means of cultivating feeling and taste; and 
we are quite certain that no adequate use has 
helneiieetia as an instrument to that end, in 
the common modes of education prevalent at our 
schools and culleges. In this respect, we cannot 
help oe a the -learned and respectable 
rey who have the charge of such seminaries 

ve omitted one of the most efficacious branches 
in .the whole range of intellectual, social and 
moralculture, It must be remembered, however, 
that men equally learned—and whose names, (if 
mere authority is to be called in,) will carrry 
much higher weight—have always looked — 
Elocution as one of the most powerful agents that 
could be brought into requisition, for awakening 
the dormant feelings, overcoming indifference, and 
a very depths of the heart. Lord Jef- 
frey, illustrious editor of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, on his inauguration as Lord Rector of the 
University of ow, witha direct view to these 
effects, establi an annual prize of a gold me- 
dal valued at ten guineas, for the best specimen 
of animated and effective elocution from the stu- 
dents of literature and philosophy. Lord Broug- 
ham made.the same theme one of the topics of 
his inaugural discourse at the same celebrated 
seat of learning. Sir Walter Scott observed, in 
one of his dramatic criticisms, that the person who 
could truly represent by voice and gesture the 
creations of Shakspeare must have a sensibility 
only inferior to that of the immortal Bard of Avon 
himeelf. A distinguished writer in the North 
American Review was so impressed with a simi- 
lar conviction, as to declare that although a man 


may possess genius, and yet be a bad reader, it is 
impossible to be a perfect reader without genius. 

The beauty of reading and recitation has been 
said to consist in exquisite appropriateness to the 
subject and occasion, and (if there be a dialogue) 
to the character and situation of the personages. 
It is the constant business of a rational and com- 
prehensive system of practical discipline in Elo- 
cution to call forth and improve the power of 
adaptation, without which there can be no appro- 
priateness of expression by voice or manner. Af- 
ter the mechanical powers of the vgice have been 
cultivated to the highest degree—after every thing 
has been done which can be done to impart grace 
and spirit to the attitades and movements— the 
great precept of every experienced master in the 
art is—be in carnest. “Emotion is the soul of 
delivery. One flash of feeling on the eheek—one 
beam of sentiment from the eye—one thrillin 
note of pathos from the ton ne stroke o 
hearty emphasis from the hand—will have a thou- 
sand times the effect ofall the rules of rhetoricians 
unaccompanied by the signs of genuine sensibi- 
lity.” 

Every exercise in elocution, therefore, accord- 
ing to such a system as we pursue, must heave a 
direct teudency to promote the object indicated 
in the caption of this article. Indeed the power 
of adaptation, to which we have alluded, cannot 
exist without a fine and found feeling of that 
to which it lends outward audible or visible form, 
by tones, looks and gestures; and that feeling, 
when we consider the varied beauty, grandeur, 
and sublimity of the subject of reading even in 

ivate, and in the most quiet circles o i 
fife—bat much more when we re, the topics 
— 4 style, to say a the sperseneene 
0 ighest poetry—im not only great ca 
city of emotion, but that sensibilities eoreind, 
healthful and delicate, and that the mind has been 
inspired by the breath of i nation. If this 
fact be admitted, it can y be questioned 
whether the practice of reading and recitation has 
a direct and powerful tendency, to produce those 
awakened and elevated states of the intellect and 
heart, which it should be the object of education 
to make habitual in youth. 

The most important requisites of the elocution- 
ist indeed are those which immediately refer to 
feeling and taste, as wellas thought. The merely 
mechanical ability of voice and action to give ex- 
pression to every mode and modification of ideas 
must, of course, be acquired by the pupil. T 
are indispensible; as grammatical accuracy an 
perspicuity and correctness of style are essential 
to the writer. But of far bigher moment are such 


requisites as the following, namely: that the pupil ~ 


should thoroughly understand fully appreciate 
the exact meant and ‘kind of siemniog and feel- 





ing contained in the ‘she is called upon to 
read ; that she should be entirely and exclusively 
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occupied, at the moment of utterance, with the 
ideas, images and emotions; an:! that she should 
have taste to agaiust any extravagance or 
impropriety in the use of her powers of expression, 
go as to exemplify that classical excellence indica- 
ted by the poet, 


“ To each feeling of her breast, 
The graces lent their zone.”’ 


it seems to us that the bare enumeration of these 
requisites should be sufficient to convince the 
most sceptical that a system of discipline, fuunded 
upon philosophical priaciples, with a view to the 
attainment of at least some considerable degree of 
iency therein by every pupil, canuot fail to 
promote, in a high degree, the general object now 
under consideration. ‘ : 

It may be urged, perhaps. that silent readin 
would produce like effects, if properly conducte i; 
but we appeal to every man and woman of sensi- 
bility, whether they have ever felt the full force 
pear, at of the highest passages of lyric, epic 
or dramatic so completely as when they 
bave heard them recited by some polished and 

irited elocutionist? It is within the experience 
Saeco every student of this admirable urt, tiat 
she scarcely began to feel the greatest beauties of 
different writers in the various departments of 


o composition until she read them aloud. Most 


persons of susceptible minds can testify to the 
same thing from their owa sell-knowledge. We 
do not underrate the advantages of sileut study. 
Far from it. They are neither few nor small, in 
regard to the desiga of the reciter herself. We 
mast earnestly recommend the quiet contempla- 
tion of those lights of eloquence and poetry that 
blaze along the firmament of literature. Yet the 
may be assured that they never appear so 
iant, so captivating, so worthy of admiration 
ia every respect. as w: presatnd through the 
medium which Elucu ee ords. “ 

This point may ps require some illastra- 
tion. Take, for example, the reading of history — 
a i specimen from the wide field which it 
a paseage as that from Charles 

Fox's History of James the Second, giving 

an accountof the execution of the Earl of Argyle 
The mildness and manimity of Argyle’s re- 
signation are. with kindred sentiments 
by bis geverous historian, and such admiration is 
at the equanimify with which he went 
te-death, as will forever excite the sympathy of 
mankiod. The is finely and feeliugly told ; 
now, whoever would read it with effect, must ap- 
ply herself to the subject, the occasion, the charac- 
ters.and the situations of the persons with a cor- 
dial sympathy as well as a thurough understand- 
ing. That patient analysis must be given which 
will enable her to discqver all the diversified ele- 
ments in the complicated tissue of pure intel’ ect, 
lofty imagination, romantic fancy, and touching 
cain which enter iuto the narrative of that me- 
morable tragedy. Has such an exercise no ten- 
dency to develop and improve the sensibility, in 
regard to strength and gracefulness? Will it be 
coutended that the effect we are uiminug at might 
be accomplished by the mere impression of the 
pansage itself without the aid of elocution? The 
answer is. that iu reading aluud the whole soul is 
awakened aud nproused; and ull its powers ure 
called ppon ws a degree which is seldom, if ever, ex- 
i in the quiet of the must favurite 
anthor. We are ceferriug now to young minds in 
general. 11 is not pretended, of coursy, that these 








exercises can equalise natural capacities of deep 
and tender emotion. No doubt there are epme 
whose passionate sense of beauty and ulti 
scarcely requires any such stimulus. Bat it 
equally unquestionable that this is not the case of 
a vast majority of the young persons at schools 
and colleges, who look up to their teachers for 
counsel and Ysa sg For — ¥ system — 
under consideration is especi esigned; a 
with reference to them, = a. let those who 
have embraced the opinion that Elocution is use- 
less as a meaus of cultivating the sensibilities, hear 
the story above mentioned read aloud by an ac- 
complished elocutionist, and contrast it with the 
same narrative as rehearsed by one who has not 
been instructed in this all importantart. The sub- 
ject matter in both cases is identical; it is high! 
titted to call forth that feeling of admiration wii 
which the very idea of moral excellence is furmed 
in the young heart, and also the transport of sym- 
pathy and love which attends it. But yet with 
what glowing warmth it cqpes from the fair elo- 
cutioniat! and how dull, how frigid, how mecha- 
nical it appears, as it drops froin the dips of ano- 
ther-—-who has not been taught to read ! 

‘rake another instance—the reading of Shaks- 
peare. This is the fest of ‘spoken music,” as 
perfect elocution may well be called. The ex- 
ercise of reading aloud such an author is beneficial 
in many respects. Not the least is the advantage 
to’ those who would successfully cultivate expres- 
_ in . usic—for then the intonations of the voice, 
if they have any of that character of appropriate- 
ness upon which we have so emphatically dwelt 
in this article, must be re natural and con- 
sequently deeply affecting; and these touching 
intonations may be easily transferred from reading 
tosong. But still the greatest benefit is that whioh 
concerns the culture of the sensibilities. “The 
simple sentences,” says Professor Wilson, “ that 

hak breathes from the lips of the daugh- 
ters of his brain, in their hour of agony—in music 
re-married as it were to immortal verse—never on 
my ear fell so simply as from F—— K——," 
T are the initials of a young English lady, 
now an American matron. who must have had the 
best domestic tuition in the art of reading, for she 
was auniece of Sanau Sipvoxs. Now what was 
the secret of that spell which was exerted by her? 
It was the same magic which every elocutionist 
must employ in a greater or less d The 
joys and griefs of Shakspeare's pees ow 4 
Sromher heart as if they were her own. is is 
what is required from our pupils. Does it not 
imply fine and profound feeling? Does it not 
reuder indispensable that emotion be 
the furniture of the mind of the elocutionist ? 
And is not every exercise, drawn from Shak . 
aud requiring the different emotions, which the 
passage is calculated to excité, to come from the 
depths of the heart of the pupil, as if they were 
native there, calculated in an eminent degree to 
promote the great object we have in view, the 
awakening, improvement and refinement of the 
geueral sensibilities? There can be but one an- 
swer to this question. 

If the considerations we have urged have any 
weight at all, in regard to the art of reading, they 
apply with still mure force to what is properly 
called Recitatios—that is, the delivery of pieces 
in prose or verse with appropriate tones, looks 
a gestures. 

We are prepared to hear the old 
objection to the recitation of beautiful passages in 
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The Meral Power of Woman. 
BY MRS. WILBER. 


Woman’s influence was coeval with her exis- 
tence. When our first parents roamed sinless 
through the t bowers of Eden, the tempter 
availed himself of that influence to bring misery 
and wo upon all succeeding generations. It has 
left its impress on every nation; its marks are 
visible in every clime. On the fertile plains of 
the Nile it moved a hard and regal heart to mer- 
cy ; and the scarcely perceptible ruins of Carth- 

e still bear the traces of her influence. In clas- 
sic Greece the “ bring your shield, or be borne 
upon it,” from woman’s lips, made a nation of 

iers, while her precepts in Italy made every 
soldier capable of being a general. It is seen in 
the frozen regions of the north, and on the sunny 
lains of the south. We read it on Iceland’s ice- 
Siand coast by the light of her burning Hecla. 
Devotion’s flame is there kindled by the hearth- 
stone ; it warms the heart of the poor fisherman 
as he casts his net upon the waters; it glows in 
the bosom of him who threads the dizzy paths 
among the beetling precipices and dark ravines 
of the mountains, for his mother has taught him 
“to feel that he hangs on the Almighty’s arm”— 
and it ever burns brightly by the fire-side of the 
Ieelandic peasant. We perceive it in fardistant 
Oceanica—yea, in every isle of the great deep. 
The waves which lave “old Plymouth Rock” for 
ever sound her influence. Thousands of voices 
from heathen lands raised in prayer and praise 
to the known God, speak a more emphatic lan- 
guage in her favor than splendid monuments and 
mausoleums could do; and the graves of a 
Judson, a Newell, a Kidder and , will remain 
as mementos of her power, while the injunction 
of the blessed Redeemer, “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature,” 
ig echoed on the mountain’s summit, and in the 
fertile vale. : 

Bat let us briefly consider woman’s influence 
in different relations. She may mould the ele- 
ments of society, and make them mingle in har- 
; or she may plant the germs of strife and 

ion, and thus render it a discordant, dis- 
mass. She may unite it with chains of 
or with links of iron which must soon be 
id and destroyed. She may cause virtue 
igion to be respected, or vice or immo- 
the hearts of men. She may give 
wisdom, or “ utter foolishness which will 
destruction.” If educated and refined 
siniles on the betrayer of innocence, can 
that her own loved ones are secure from 
mac 


uni 


i 
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fH 


? If she participates in, or counte- 
nances ing bowl, in which the “undying 
‘worm of the still” is concealed, may she not fear 
that her own destiny will be linked for life with 
a disgusting drunkafd? If she join in games 
of ¢ , h at first it be but for amusement, 
or smnile upon the gamester, may she not expect 

find  sconer or later, the victim of the 
gaming mania, and 4 homeless and deserted wo- 
min ; for heavy is the ty which rests upon 
the mover of the dice. If she welcome the duel- 


s 
Fs 


g 


this ordeal of principle unscathed ? 

-“} would not dare to meet my own wife, if I 
did not demand life for insulted honor,” said a 
man of influence; “and I would be ashamed of 


hinations of him who flatters but to | has 








a husband who did not demand it,” echoed his 
companion at the fireside. There was a son pre- 
sent who treasured up these seeming heroic sen 
timents ; and in afew brief months that mother’s 
heart was wrung with unutterable anguish, by 
the intelligence that her son had fallen in a duel 
in a far distant land. “She sowed the wind and 
she reaped the whirlwind.” “My soncan resent 
an insult to his dignity as soon as any gentleman, 
and will have revenge too,” said a lady in pres- 
ence of several children of her acquaintance. The 

erm of stirfe was there encouraged which doubt- 
Sean will cause blood and tears to flow freel 
from the dying and bereaved, when youth sh 
have taken the place of infancy. How mach 
more noble and Christian-like, the conduct of that 
mother who, when the husband of her youth lay 
cold in the embraces of death, caused by the as- 
sassin’e blow, forgave that heartless murderer, 
and taught her grown sons this precept, “ Ven- 

eance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” 

ad she not been a Christian indeed, the assas- 
sin never would have left ihe “Old Dominion” 
with life, and perchance that mother had mourn- 
ed over a guilty son. She possessed more moral 
courage,’ more true fortitude than any or all of 
the duellists who have gone to the grave with 
their hands intbrued in the life blood of their fel- 
low beings. Let every woman imitate Mrs. D. 
in those heart-searching, heart-rending hours, and 
the duellist will no em yt have a place in res- 
pectable society, but will be justly classed with 
the outcasts of community. 

If talented and influential women are found in 
the haunts of dissipation, or frequent public 
amusements, will it not encourage their associ- 
ates, both male and female, in treading the broad 
road, and will not the coutagion spread through 
all ranks in society? Most surely it will. And 
each member of every family exerts an influence 
in community ; and thus it is that woman’s influ- 
ence is unmeasured, and immeasurable ; and thus 
it is that the vicious pass along, not with the mark 
of Cain, as it were, branded on their brows b 
public opinion, but with bold countenance ame 
haughty mein—and the river of mental and mo-. 
ral, and eternal death still flows on, though the 
prayers of the homeless widow and her desolate 
children ascend tven to heaven. Thus it is that 
the theatre is filled with thousands and scores of 
thousands, led on to sin and ruin in this world, 
and to a fearful judgment hereafter. Thus it ie 
that.a love of display, and a blind regard for 
fashion, are permitted to rule the ascendant in. 
the female mind, and to do their perfect work of 
injury upon the rising generation, when woman. 
ie power to renovate the whole, and make 
the moral landscape engaging and lovely. 

In one of the largest southern States there re- 
sided, in 183—, a gentleman high in public office, 
and universally res He was noted for his 
benevolence, and his common friends supposed 
him a model of virture and temperance. But 
those who krew him best saw that he tarried long 
at the wine, that frequently his eye displayed ua- 
usual brilliancy, and his frame excitement. Bat 
they dared not sound the “ tocsin of alarm,” the 
judged it too delicate an affair for unskilled hande 
to manage. There was one gentle being, frail as 
“ the lily of the valley,” and the last of his fami- 


ly, who saw the danger and mourned in secret. 
She knew she was beloved by that father; but 
then he was a proud and gifted man. Would he 
receive advice from achild? It was a lovely 
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morning, and E. walked forth in the porch, so 
common an appendage to southern dwellings; the 
father was there, and as he marked the sadness 
of that lovely countenance, and her tearful eyes, 
he anxiously inquired, “ what disturbs my E. this 
morning?” ‘We are are alone, dear father,’’ 
she exclaimed; “ all the world to each other, are 
we not?” A glance of tenderness was the mute 
response. “ But,” she continued, “is there nota 
worm beginning to prey upon our happiness, and 
shall we not fear him?” And her cheek was 
very, pale as she whispered, “the worm of the 
still.” Perchance the stern brow of that proud 
man was somewhat blanched, and his lip quiv- 
ered—the past was before him, with all its hoard- 
ed memories of love and untold tenderness—the 
recollection of a wife and children cold beneath 
the elods of the valley was there—and the future 
—he saw at a glance its deep dark shadows, and 
he shuddered. “Blessings on you, my child,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ you have saved your father.” 
And thenceforward the name of Juage B. was on 
the officers’ list of the county temperance society; 
and the community felt the power of that young 
girl’s influence ; for her father was ever after an 
active and energetic advocate of temperance, and 
saved many from a drunkard’s woe and a drunk- 
ard’s grave. 


Woman's influence is truly kingly in general 


society. It is powerful in a daughter and a sis- | ted 


ter; but it is the mother who weaves the gar- 
lands that flourish in eternity. 


“ She stamps the lines so indelible on the young soul, 
That all the -water-floods of time erase them not, 

And which stern death peruses, when he seals the scroll 
Of life, up for the judgment bar.” 

She may plant in the heart the strong oaks of 
virtue religion, which will defy the storms of 
infidelity and the lightnings of sarcasm, or she 
may suffer the evil passions of human nature to 
go unchecked and unrestrained, which, as years 
are added to years, will prove moral death to all 
within their influence. A wealthy and influen- 
tial family formerly resided in the city of T.; the 
father was one of the most distinguished jurists 
in his native State, and was also among the coun- 
cils of the nation. Mrs. L. was a in the 
most extensive sense of the word, and a domestic 
lady, but her station in society was an exalted 
one; and while she trained her daughters in the 

ths of virtue and piety, she allowed her sons to 
ambibe corrupt principles, and indulge in evil 
habits. The wine cup was there placed to the 
lips of those who called, and the children learned 
to love the sparkling of the choice beverage.— 
They were allowed to frequent the theatre, the 
circus, and the streets of that crowded city where 
lessons of vice were early instilled into their 
hearts, and which were only strengthened with 
their years. At the time of my acquaintance, 
the eldest son was perhaps twenty years of age, 
and dissipation had already begun to do his work. 
Noble and commanding in appearance, he 
the circles of fashion—possessing an intellect of 
the highest order, he had already acquired a lib- 
eral education, and was admitted. to the bar.— 
Surely life seemed fair to him; but the serpent 
from the decanter coiled round his vitals, and a 
few years since the elegant, accomplished and 
talented young lawyer died of delirizm tremens. 
And his soul—its destiny is recorded in the book 
of Him who hath said, “ No drunkard shall inher- 
it the kingdom of Heaven.” The second son was 
perhaps then fcurteen—a brilliant youth, amia- 


ble and engaging in his manners. He also had 
sipped the poison at his father’s table, had gone 
to the circus, and become fascinated with its ex- 
citement. His name is enrolled among the wan- 
derers who go homeless from place to , scat- 
tering moral disease and death through our land; 
and he will probably ere long lie down in a drunk- 
ards grave. There was another—ther twelve 
ears of age. If personal loveliness, if the sil- 
en locks, the lofty marble brow, and the dark 
eagle eye—if an yi qraee for learning, and a 
knowledge beyond his years, could have argued 
his destiny, then truly had it been a glorious one. 
But he loved wine, he loved fiction, and revelled 
amid the enchanting descriptiohs of the novelist 
until they imbued his whole being. A life of ex- 
citement only had charms for him; land was too 
tame ; he gloried in the idea of a sailor's home 
on the deep, he wished for the ocean storm, yee, 
and the booming of the cannon, the clash of the 
‘polished steel, and the conflict for life where ev- 
ery inch of space is of untold worth on the fath- 
omless waters. And he died there, and his body 
rests in the ocean. Was it a natural deathi— 
Ah, no, it was for crime he yielded up his life; 
and his name will long be remembered as one who 
oung in years, was old insin. Did he repent? 
le who knows the heart, only knows the destiny 
of the gifted C., for his sentence was soon execu- 
. Could these young men have been saved 
from the wine cup, and consequently from the 
road of crime, doubtless they would have been 
an honor to their family, and useful members of 
society; but the evil they increased by their in- 
fluence and station in society, and the souls they 
led on to endless woe, can only be known in eter- 
nity.—Literary Emporium. 





The Daty and Rewards of Qriginal 
Thinking. 


BY PROF. G. W. EATON. 

The principle by which mind acts on mind is 
mysterious and inexplicable. The.fact is obvi- 
ous, that the world is ruled by mental power. 
There are intellectual as well as physical forces. 
A strong mind when encountering a weaker, will 
as naturally move it, as a strong force in the ma- 
terial world will overcome a weaker. It is an 
old adadge, passed into an unquestioned axiom, 
that “knowledge is power.” This is but a par- 
tial and Becmins expression of a great truth. 


intelligent agent, who knows how to use and - 
ply it. A man may have stuffed into his head 

the contents of the Bodleian library, and his me- 
mory may be the treasure-house of all the facts 
in science; and yet comparatively a weak maa, 
who may pass through the world and die without 


of any individual. A mere acquaintance with 
facts, however extensive, does not give ; ee 
It is the comprehension of principles, and the abi- 


ed.| lity to apply them in the varied circumstances in 


which he may be placed, which makes a strong 
man intellectually. Now a principle cannot be 
apprehended, much less‘can it be comprehended 
without thought. We may confidently assert then, 
that mental power is generated: by hard thinking 
only; and he alone it who has been 
accustomed to bring the ers of his under- 


standing to bear with such intensity of heat u 

the subjects submitted to their action, as either 
to dissipate them in thin air, if they are intrinsi- 
cally worthless, or to fase them and remould 








Knowledge is not power, unless wielded by am - 


permanently influencing or changing the course | 
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ose them Fs soaring “onward and upward” in 
paths of fame, or in the pursuits of literature 
and sciénce. 
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OFFICIAL. 


STATE OF NEW-YORK: 
Secretary's Orrice, 
Department of Common Schools. 
Albany, June 1, 1849. 
State Certificates of qualification as teachers 
of eommon schools, will hereafter be granted 
only on the recommendation of a county Conven- 
tion of town superintendents, assembled for the 
selection of State Pupils in the Normal School, 
under the direction of the Department. 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 




















€# The Editor of the Journal avails himself 
of this, the first opportunity which has been pre- 
sented for communication with his readers (the 
April and May numbers having been prepared, 
and the principal portion of the matter put in 
type previous to his qrrival,) to greet his former 
friends and companions in that extensive field of 
labor long endeared by familiar associations and 
well-remembered ties, and briefly to review the 
existing condition of that great interest to which 
our exertions are renewedly to be directed. 

During the brief interval which has elapsed 
since we occupied the editorial chair, important 
changes, followed by corresponding action, have 
taken place in the public mind, with regard to 
Common School Education. The Normal School, 
for the education and preparation of teachers, 
has been placed upon a permanent foundation ; 
and active, and we doubt not, efficient measures 
are in progress, under the most favorable aus- 
pices, for diffusing among the several school dis- 
tricts of the State, teachers of the highest quali- 
fications, intellectual and moral. Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes have been liberally encouraged on the part 
of the Legislature, and have taken their appro- 
priate place as an important and indispensable 
‘aid to the central institution in the practical 
‘training and preparatory discipline of instruc- 
tors. The noble appropriation for District Libra- 
ries and for School Apparatus has been, most wise- 
ly in our judgment, preserved by the energy and 
decision of the head of the department, from diver- 
sion into any other channel: and one of the most 
prominent and distinctive characteristics of the 
New-York system of Common School Education— 
one which more, perhaps, than any other, has given 
’ to it that high Appreciation which it sustains in 
other States and in Burope, bas thereby been, we 
hepé, perpetuated. And finally, the great princi- 


has 
received the almost unanimous sanction of the Le- 
gislature: and the supposition that the great 
mass of the people will not heartily and even en- 
thusiastically respond to this expression of the 
will of their enlightened representatives, would 
be an unjustifiable and unpardonable imputation 
upon their intelligence and virtue. The adop- 
tion of this measure we regard as a most impor- 
tant and beneficial advance of educational pro- 
gress. It is destined, in our judgment, immea- 
surably to elevate the intellectual, moral and so- 
cial character of our whole population: and in 
its consequences, immediate and remote, to re- 
novate and purify the entire fabric of our insti- 
tutions. 

The office of county superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools has been abolished; and whether 
any substitute may hereafter be suggested for it, 
which, avoiding all its defects, and securing all 
its advantages, may prove acceptable to the com- 
munity and useful to the Department, remains to 
be determined. In the meantime the town su- 
perintendents are enabled by a series of wise and 
judicious enactments, to administer the existing 
system with fidelity and ability; to secure the 
fgithful expenditure of the public money: to 
keep the schools supplied with daly qualified 
teachers; and to form, regulate and alter the va- 
rious districts in such mode as shall best pro- 
mote and advance the welfare and convenience 
of the inhabitants. 5; 

Upon the whole, therefore, a very perceptible im- 
provement is manifest in our extended system of 
popular education and public instruction: and the 
prospect before us is encouraging in no ordinary 
degree. With recruited health and restored en- 
ergies, we re-enter the lists for the advocacy of 
those principles which underlie the very founde- 
tions of our republican institutions: and we ear- 
nestly invoke the aid and counsel of afl who 
have at heart the improvement of our intelléc- 
tual, moral and social nature, to sustain us in our 
enterprise. It shall be our unremitting effort to 
render the columns of the Journal both interest- 
ing and instructive: and with that view, in addi- 
tion to matters exclusively pertaining to the 
schools, we shall occupy a portion of our columns 
each month with selections illustrative of the 
progress of general science, literature and the arts, 
and with such miscellaneous matter us we may 
deem worthy of the perusal of our readers, and 
especially of the young of both sexes. 





National Convention. ‘ 
We republish in another column, thé call for 
a National Convention of the friends of Commen 





| School Bducation, at Philadelphia on the 22d of 
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August next. The high standing and character 
of the persons whose names are appended to this 
call, afford ample guaranty of the importance and 
interest which attach {to this great movement. 
We hope to see a full delegation from this State: 
and with that view we would respectfully sug- 
gest that every county in the State be, if possi- 
ble, represented at the annual meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association at New-York, on the 
first Wednesday of August next, and that the 
choice of delegates to the National Convention 
be at that time made. This will obviate the ne- 
ceasity of a separate convention for this purpose ; 
and there.seems to us a manifest propriety‘in de- 
volving upon the teachers of the State, the selec- 
tion of these representatives. 

We look forward to the deliberations of the 
proposed National Convention with great inte- 
rest. The subjects which will, undoubtedly 
come under review, will be of unequalled mag- 
nitude and importance: and the conclusions at 
which the Convention may arrive, cannot fail of 
exerting an extensive and durable influence upon 
our fature well being and prosperity as a people. 





County Asseciations of Town Superinten- 
dents. 


It affords us great pleasure to lay before our 
readers, the annexed communication from our 
esteemed friend the Town Superintendent of Ar- 
gyle, together with the Constitution of the Board 
of Town Superintendents ot Washington County. 
We fully concur with Mr. Gissow in the opinion 
that this movement will produce beneficia] re- 
sults: and we trust it will be followed up in 
other counties, until a state organization, com- 
posed of delegates from each county, shall be 
effected. In this way, the cause of popular edu- 
cation cannot fail of being immeasurably pro- 
moted. Annual and semi-annual meetings of the 
several Town Superintendents for the transaction 
of official busines, and the discussion of princi- 
ples connected with the efficient administration 
of their responsible duties, will have a decided 
tendency to enlist a strong interest in the public 
mind in behalf of the schools, and will, at the 
same time, greatly extend the sphere of useful- 
ness of the Superintendents themselves. 


: For the District School Journal. 

Dear Sir:—I take the liberty to send you a 
copy of the Constitution adopted by the board of 
Town Superintendents of Washington county, on 
the 25th of April last. It is something new, but 
if its provisions are fully carried out, it will un- 
doubtedly work beneficial results. The following 
are the names of the present officers elected un- 
der its provisions, viz: Joun Seaacent, Presi- 
= A. Gisson, Vice President; Joun R. Sytie, 


Ww 


not such an organization in each county 





and then a state organization, composed of dele- 

gates from each county board, prove beneficial 

to the great cause of popular education ? 
Yours, &c. 


a 


The Board of Town Superintendents of the 
county of Washington, believing that in their 
hands is entrusted, in a great measure, the well 
being and prosperity of the common schools of 
this county, my believing that by being so or- 
ganized as to secure as far as possible, uniformity 
of action throughout the county, will have a 
pion tendency to elevate our common schools 

y enabling us to thus. understand each other, 
and to act in concert, do hereby adopt and agree 
to be governed by the following constitation: 

Done at Argyle, Washington county, New- 
York, April 25, 1849. 

Article First. ' 

This association shall be known by the name 
of the Board of Town Superintendents of the 
county of “Washington. 

Article Second. 

The object of this association shall be te secure 
as far as possible, uniformity of action in matters 
— a to our common schools, and to ad- 
vance, by all laudable means, the cause of popy- 
lar education. 


A. G. 


Article Third. 

The officers of this association shall be a Pre- 
sident, a Vice President, a Secretary and a Cor- 
responding Committee of three, who shall each 
hold their office for 2 years, and until successors 
are chosen. 

Article Fourth. 

The officers shall each be voted for by towns, 
and the superintendent of the town written upon 
the greatest number of ballots, shall hold the of- 
fice voted for. 

Article Fifth. 

It shall be the duty of the President to preside 
at all meetings of the Board; also to give notice 
or cause notic¢ to be given to each Town Super- 
intendent in the county, of all annual or special 
meetings of the board. He shall have power to 
call special meetings whenever necessity shall 
require it. In the absence or inability of the 
President, the V. President shall perform all his 
duties. 

Article Sizth. 

The Secretary shall keep a correct record of 
all maotings of the board, and give notice to each 
member of all meetings when required by the 
President. ? 

Article Seventh. 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Com- 
mittee to take charge of and report onall commu- 
nications to the board ; also on all books or noti- 
ces which may be received by the Board for re- 
commendation or examination, and on all such 
other matters which the committee may deem of 
interest, or may be referred to them by Le Board. 

Article Eighth. 

The Board shall hold two regular meetings, an 
annual and a semi-annual meeting every year. 
The annual meeting shall be held in the month 
of April, at which officers shall be elected, and 
the semi-annual meeting in the month of October. 

Article Ninth. , 

The regular meetings of the Board shall be 
held in the village of Argyle. Special meetings 
shall be held at such places as may be determin- 

















ed by a majority of the Board or selected by the 
President. as 
Article Tenth. 

At each regular meeting, a member shall be 
selected to deliver a lecture at the next regular 
meeting, on some subject connected with com- 
mon school education. There shall, in the same 
manner, also be selected a member to read an 
essay before the Board. 

Article Eleventh. 

The Board shall from time to time select and 
recommend such text books as may be deemed 
most proper and beneficial to be used in our com- 
mon schools, and it shall be the duty of each su- 
perintendent to secure, as far as practicable, a 
uniformity of text books throughout his town, 
and whenever proper it shal] be his duty to en- 
deavor to introduce such as ure recommended 
by the Board. 

Article Twelfth. 

In addition to the regular business of the Board 
at each meeting the members shall discuss and 
agree upon such plans in relation to our schools 
and teachers as may be thought most expedient; 
and for this purpose it is particularly enjoined 
upon all our Town Superintendents to exert them- 
selves to be present at all meetings of the Board. 


Article Thirteenth. 
h This Constitution may be amended or altered 
a majori resent, at any regular meetin 
of the Board. <i r 





Editor’s Table. 





Tas Literary Untox. W. W. Newman, pro- 
prietor; J. M. Winchell and James Johonnot, 
editors, Syracuse. 

We have lying on our table, the first five num- 
bers of this journal, published weckly at Syra- 
cuse, and are disposed fully to concur in the high 
commendations whieh it has elicited from our 
brethren of the press generally. Its original ar- 
ticles are bold, manly and vigorous—its princi- 
ples, so far as we can judge, sound and well sus- 
tained, and its selections varied and interesting 
to all classes of readers. At the very reason- 
able price of $2.00 a year, it will form an ex- 
ceedingly valuable and useful volume for petma- 
nent preservation. We sincerely trust it will be 
well sustained, especially by the friends of edu- 
cation and of human progress generally. 

- Wricut’s Casxert of Pleasing and Useful Infor- 
mation for the Mothers and Daughters of Ameri- 
ca.—Philadelphia. Published monthly, at 25 
cents peryear. This is, beyond all question, one 
of the very best family newspapers in America. 
Both its original and selected matter are intrin- 
sically interesting, useful and valuable: and its 
well laden columns are fraught, with instruction 
to the young and to the old. We are happy to 
learn that its circulation corresponds with its 
merits. The low price at which it is afforded, 
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should be without it. 


Tae Guarpran: A Family Magazine, Devoted 
to the cause of Female education on Christian 
principles: edited at the Female Institute, Co- 
lumbia, Tennessee, by the Rector, F. G. Smith, 
and the Professors and Tutoresses.—Monthly. 
$1 per year. 

An excellent and ably edited periodical. ‘- Du- 
ring the last eight years it has maintained itself 
among the first class of literary magazines in our 
country: and we know of no work which we 
could more readily or heartily commend to thé 
patronage of our Jady readers, especially. 

Tux Massacnusetts Tzacuzr: Edited by @ 
Committee of the Mass. Teachers Association.— 
$1.00 per annum in advance, or $1.50 at the end 
of the year. This publication is hereafter to be 
issued monthly, in numbers of thirty-two pages 
each. Its conductors and contributors rank 
among the ablest and most successful teachers of 
Massachusetts—and more need not be said to 
ensure its finding its way among the friends of 
education ‘generally. Five copies will be for- 
warded to any person procuring four subscri- 
bers, and the same proportion observed for a 
greater number, 


Vatepictory Appness at the close of the win- 
ter term of the Oswego Academy, by Miss Rosa 
L. Barnes. A beautiful and eloquent appeal— 
creditable alike to the head and the heart of its 
gifted young authoress, and speaking highly for 
the moral and intellectual discipline of the in- 
stitution from whence it emanated. We should 
have been glad to have published it, but for the 
pre-occupied state of our columns. 


te W. C. Littre & Co., Booxseriers, AL- 
BANY, are selling by auction and at private sale, 
their large surplus stock of Books in every de- 
partment of Literature. 

The collection includes a full assortment of 
Standard Works suitable for School District Li- 
braries, particularly History, Biography, Voya- 
ges and Travels. This sale presents a rare op- 
portunity to purchasers of Books for Public and 
Private Libraries. The Editor of the District 
School Journal will attend to the purchases of 
any lists entrusted to his care. 








Detached Thoaghts, 
FROM JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 
“ Of differing themes the veering song was_mixed,”’ 

A true comforter must often take away from the 
mourner all ordinary topics of consolation, and 
lead him where only the highest can be of any 
avail. ’ 

A perpetual calm would hiader the fructification 
of flowers. Let this console us under suffering. 
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The involantary sanctification in our minds of 
) d—wherefore’—whence? Not from a 
life-long absence merely; for then a voyage to 
America would nce it. It is rather the idea 
of the change in the departed, the putting off of 


hie body, his novel circumstances, his new rela 
tions, whence he looks down upon all here as 


A action shines out upon us in the deceas- 
ed—it is the precious stone which the Mexicans 
place amid the ashes of the dead, that it muy re- 
present the heart. 

How does hnman love still pine after, still 
stretch forth its arms to clasp the fading images 
that still elude its grasp! It would make for it- 
eelf an eternity out of the trausito-y and the pe- 
rishing! 

Were there not a lurking disbelief of immorta- 
lity, there would be far more courage in death, 
more content iu life, and less overvalue for it. 

There are persons who, endowed. with a higher 
sense, but with weaker powers than active talent, 
receive in their soul the great world spirit, whe- 
ther in outward life or in the inner life of fiction 
and of thought, who remain true and faithful to .t, 
as the tender wile to the strong man, but who, 
when they would express their love, can only ut- 
ter broken sounds, or speak otherwise than they 
wish. If the man of talent may be called the 
mery imitative ape of genius, these are the silent 
serious, upright woodmen, to. whom fate has de- 
nied the power of speech. If, as the Indians 
think. the animals are thedumb of the earth, these 
are the dumb of heaven. 

The spirit is as invisible as its speech, but what 

there not lie, of all that is lofty, all that is 
life, in a single word? Is it lost when the air on 
which it has been wafted has passed away ? 

We speak of life being taken, when it is only 
years that are taken. 

There is something so t in a single good 
action, that the sem Men ay whole life: has 
_ even one, can never be wholly despi- 

e. 


It is our eyes and not the microscope, that de- 
ceives us. It could not create or show what is 
mot. The earth may be infinitely greater. 

Let a man be ever so much upon his guard 

inst a flatterer, there are still a few poinis at 
which he is accessible. 


How many thonsands of little means must a 
man have recourse to, he can accomplish 
any thing great! 

We should sooner learn to know,men if we did 
not on every action as the result of a fixed 
pene e. Caprice preyents their adherence to 

; and therefore, we ought not to draw any con- 
clusion as to character from a single action. 

A man, in the enjoyment of any pleasure, may 
have only a delight of the senses; but he who be- 
holds that man's enjoyment with a sympathising 
eye, bas a heart-delight. 

He who has about ten things a single original 
unhackneyed thought, has many such about a hun- 
dred things. 

It is one of the contradictions in man’s nature, 
his knowledge that he has these contradictions, 


He who is not growing wiser has never been 


He who, in his sphere, however circumscribed, 





ma lies, all duty and all self 
enial, nut merely in doing, but in abstaining, 
needs for his growth in Virtue no extraordina 
circumstance, no unusnal occasion; should suc 
arrive it finds his already grown. 

Spring passes away and s0 must thon. Is th 
cheek of roses fairer than the rose which mus 
also fade? Thy song other than that of the night- 
ingale, which is also silenced? Lie down calm 
in thy dust, thou human flower. That dust wi 
yet be the pollen of a fairer one; and earth has 
no more that it can do to thy blossoming soul. 


The greatest sorrow is the loss of the beloved 
by a death not preceded by illness, or, which is 
one and the same thing. by death taking place 
while at a distance from us. 

If every thing here below happened a6 thou 
could wish, in every particular, even the most mi- 
nute, and fulfilled the least, as well as the great- 
est of thy desires, thou wouldst gain nothing but 
the awakening of a greater desire not to be grati- 
fied by anything earthly. 





» Unedacated Women. 

There is no sight so truly pitiable as that af- 
forded by a rising family of children under the 

ardianship of.an ignorant mother. I would 
be understood in the use of the term 7 . as 
wishing to cover the picture of a mother whose 
maiden days were devoted to the acquirement of 
fashionable accomplishments, to the exclusion of 
solid mental culture and acquirements. The 
woman who reigns the queen of the ball room, 
is very seldom found capable of being the gover- 
ness of her own children; and the time spent at 
soiree and route will be bitterly regretted when 
age brings experience and consequent remorse 
for the evil she has inflicted, and her incapacity 
to discharge properly the interesting and impor- 
tant duties of Ler station, when it was her natu- 
ral duty to be at once an instructor and example. 

The maiden who casts aside her book for the 
cotillion, will never win the love and esteem of 
sensible men—and should she select a partner 
for life from among her partners in the danee, 
she will find, when it is too late, that her choice 
has been as unfortunate as the place where she 
first attracted his notice was injudicious. I ever 
look with pain upon that young wife who-enters 
upon her second era with fashionable ideas of 
society. Her first era has been devoted to the 
attainment of certain rules and systems which 
are scarcely pardonable in the girl—certainly 
censurable in the wife,and criminal in the mother. 

The following remarks of Hannah More, so 
forcibly express my views on the subject, that I 
give them in lieu of any thing farther from my- 
self: 

“When a man of sense comes to marry, it is 
a companion whom he wants, and not an artist. It 
is not merely a creature who can paint and play, 
sing and dance: it is a being who can comfort 
and console him. one who can reason and reflect, 
and feel and judge, and discourse and discrimi- 
nate—one who can assist him in his affaire, ligh- 
ten his sorrows, gratify his joys, strengthen his 
principles, and educate his children. Bach is 
the woman who is fit for a mother, and the mis- 
tress of a family, A woman of the former des- 
cription may occasionally figure in the drawing 
room, and attract the admiration of the company, 
but she is totally unfit for a helpmate to » men 
and to ‘train np a child in the way it should go.’' 
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Cariesity ia Children. 

iriosity should be as carefully cherished in 
ren, as other appetites suppressed. It is 
bat an appetite after knowledge ; and therefore, 
ight to be encouraged in them, not only asa 
good sign, but as a great instrument nature has 
ny , to remove that ignorance they were 
rn with; and which without this busy inqui- 
sitiveness, will make them dull and useless crea- 
tures. The following are some of the many ways 

to enc e it, and Ireep it active and busy. 
Avoid checking or discguntenancing any en- 
quiries children shall make, nor suffer them to be 
laughed at, but answer all questions and ex- 
plain the matter desired to be known, 80 as to 
make it | pon intelligible, and suited to their ca- 
 srgen. | oO and advancement in knowledge 
areful avoidance also should be made not to 
confound the understanding with explications or 
notions that are about it; or with the variety or 
number of things that are not to the purpose. 
Mark what it is the questioner’s mind aims at, 
and not what words he expresses it in; and when 
you have informed and satisfied him on the to- 
pic, you will see how his thoughts will enlarge 
themselves, and how by fit answers he may be 
led on farther than perhaps you could imagine. 
For knowledge is grateful to the understanding. 
as light to the eyes; children are pleased and 
excéedingly delighted with it, especially if they 
see that their energies are regarded, and that 


their desire of knowing is encouraged and com- 
mended. 

Idoubt not but one great reason why many 
children abandon themselves to silly sports and 
trifle away all their time rs 


is, because 
they have found their curiosity balked and their 
inquiriés neglected. 
at had they been treated with more kindness 
and respect, and their questions answered, as 
they should, to their satisfaction, I doubt not but 
they would have taken more pleasure in learn- 
ing. and increasing their stock of knowledge in 
which there would be newness and variety, and 
more what should give them delight, than in 
being obli to return over and over again to 
the same play and playthings. 

‘As children’s inquiries are not to be slighted ; 
#0 also great care is to be taken, that they never 
receive deceitful and eluding answers. They easi- 
ly perceive when they are slighted or deceived: 
pA y qui learn the trick of neglect, dissimu- 
lation and hood, which they observe others 
to make use of. We are not to entrench upon 
trath in any conversation, but.least of all with 
children; since, if we can play false with them, we 
not only deceive their expectation, and hinder 
their knowledge, but corrupt their innocence, 
and teach them the worst ofvices. Children are 
strangers to all we are acquainted with; and all 
the thinga they meet with are at first unknown 
to them, as they once were to us; and happy are 
those young aspirants after truth, who chance to 
meet with civil people, that will comply with 
their ignorance, and help them to get rid of it. 





Be kind to the Old. 

O, be kind to those who are in the autumn of 
life, for thou knowest not what sufferings they 
may have endured, how much it may still be 
their portion to bear. Are they querulous and 
unreasonable? Allow not thine anger to kindle 
against them—rebuke them not, for, doubtless 





many and severe have been the crosses and trials 
of earlier years, and, perchance, their disposi- 
tions, while in the “springtime of life,” were 
more gentle and flexib thine own. Lo 
they require aid of thee? then render it cheer- 
fully, and forget not that the time may come 
when thou mayest desire the same assistance 
from others that now thou renderest unto them. 
Do all that is needful for the old, and do it with 
alacrity, and think it not hard if much is re- 
quired at thine hand; lest, when age has set its 
seal upon thy brow, and filled thy limbs with 
trembling, there may be found those who wil? 
wait —_ thee uawillingly, and who will feel 
relieved when the coffin lid has covered thy face 
forever. 

The old must soon pass from this to another 
world. Is it a world of bliss? Then, though 
they have much to cheer them through the rem- 
nant of their earthly existence, be kind, very 
kind, to them, for they have many sorrows to en- 
dure, before they seek the abodes of happiness ; 
they have yet to pass through the valley of the 
shadow of death. Is it a world of woe to which 
they are hastening? have they no hope of hea- 
ven? then be iuy cautious how thou addest a 
single drop to a cup already full; for surely the 
have enough to bear, if their prospects tor bot 
time and eternity are peomiet in gloom. 





Will you be idic? 

Stop where you are. Reflect a moment. Na- 
ture all about you is busy. Action is written on 
every thing. Shall you alone be idle? No mat- 
ter if you have wealth at your command, you 
should not lead an idle listless life. Work for 
God and humanity. There are thousands of 
hearts upon which you might operate, and lead 
to virtue and happiness. If you have been _so 
fortunate—or unfortunate, as we should call it— 
as to be the possessor of wealth, you have greater 
opportunities if you are so disposed, of doin 

ood. Money may bea talent you possess. Sh 
it be improved? Will you be the only idle ob- 
ject in the universe? Reflect a moment, and if 
you are not convinced of your duty and happi- 
ness, we will not say another word. 





Earthly Blics. 


The spider’s most attenuated thread 

Is cord. is cable to man’s tender tie 

On earthly bliss; it breake at every breeze. © 

The pleasures of this world are so transitory 

and fleeting, that it seems a crime for man to 
pass his days in frivolous pursuits, or to stake, as 
many do, their whole mind upon what before 
to-morrow’s sun shall go down, will become as 
mist and vapor. The uncertainty of life, the dark 
veil which covers the future from the piercing 
eyes of man, the ignorance of what a day might 
bring forth, have a salutary effect upon the 
thoughtful, and wean them from a too great love 
of the world, its pleasures, or of themselves. 
Though there be a few who live to the age of 
threescore years and ten, if is no guarantee that 
we shall live till taen. Health and youth are not 
to be relied on, for the nipping frost often de- 
stroys in an hour the fairest tlower, and the light- 
ning from heaven often rends the stardy ouk. If 
we place our hearts upon the riches of the world, 
they fade away before our sight, and the bard 
earnings of years, in a day have been swept 
away. 
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Progress. 

Lightning and steam have not only superseded 
horse power on land, and wind on the water, but 
with as astonishing revolution they have quick- 
ened the human brain, until the ideas of the age 
are equally mure rapid than those of a half a ge- 
neration ago, as are the means of transmitting 
them from brain to brain the world over. Inthe 
day of wooden ploughs (not long since) the great 
danger was in going too fast and knowing too 
much—now the difficulty is to go fast enough and 
know enough. The fears, so groundless with our 
“good old fathers, that new ideas, new inventions 
and — were dangerous to the welfare, 
virtue an ace of society, is completely extin- 
guished. Men have found out the essential secret 
of prosperity and greatness that all progress is 
the work of experiment, and the result of ex 
riments, in spite of the old stand-still philosophy, 
has sharpened them to go on experimenting more 
and more everywhere, in all fields, paths and 
professions. Thus have they curbed and saddled 
steam, tamed lightning, cast by wooden plough:, 
and in a thousand ways advanced and exalted 
themselves, physically and mentally, as individu- 
als and in nations. 





Genius. 
_ He is not the greatest man, who, with a giant 
intellect, can startle the multitude as with sudden 
thunder. The impression left behind is not 
agreeable and lasting. He who would stir up 
the soul, must have a calm, sympathizing heart. 
It is this which vibrates through the human heart, 
leaps in the warm pulses, and urges us to deeds 
of mercy. The man whose sympathies are with 
common humanity—whose heart is moved by 
pure benevolence—breathes thoughts that will 
never dic. Like the silent dews, they descend 
in the bosom to cheer, to bless and to save. The 
breath of true life is thus felt in the heart. Such 
a writer blends genius with humanity, and is 
destined to sway the multitude and urge them 


ou to deeds of mercy and unending glory. 





Strength of Character. 

If I can speak experimentally to any moral 
benefit in growing x says Dr. Aikin, it is 
that increasing years augment the strength and 
firmness of the character. This is a part of the 
natural progress of the human system, and is pro- 

ably as much owing to physical as to moral 
causes. The diminution of mobility and irrita- 
bility in the animal frame, must fortify it against 
external impressions, and give it a greater stabi- 
lity in its action and reaction. So far, however, 
as this is a coproreal process, it cannot be antici- 
pated, and the young must be exhorted to wait 

atiently for this advantage, till it comes to them 

y due course of time, to compensate for the 
many privations they must undergo. But if an 
luquiry into the purely moral causes of the oppo- 
site defects can suggest moral means of obviating 
them im some measure at any period, it will cer- 
tainly be worth the pains; for a due degree of 
firmness and consistency is absolutely essential 
in forming a respectable character. Let us, then, 
enter upon such an investigation. 

On retracing my own feelings, I find that the 
first and principal cause of juvenile weakness is 
false shame. The shame of being singular—the 
shame of lying under restraints from which 
others are free—the shame of appearing ungen- 





tecl—are all acutely felt by young persons in 
general, and require strong principle or much 
native firmness of temper to surmount. Most of 
the defections from partics and sects in which 
persons have been ft weber) originate from this 
sensation, which is perhaps more seductive to 
the young, than even interest to the old. It first 
makes them hesitate to avow themselves, and 
desirous of passing undistinguished in mixed 
companies: it next leads them to petty decep- 
tions and compliances ; and finishes with ey | 
entire converts of them, frequently with an al- 
fectation of extraordinary contempt of those 
whom they have forsaken, in order to prevent 
all suspicion of their haviug been of the number. 
The best guard against this conduct isa strong im- 

ressien of its meanness. If young men were 

rought to discern that cowardice and servility 
were the chief agents in this progress, their na- 
tive generosity of spirit would powerfully oppose 
such adegradation of character. Still moremight 
be gained by accustoming them to seta value up- 
on the circumstances of standing apart from the 
mass of mankind, and to esteem as honorable every 
distinction produced by the exercise of freedom 
in thinking and acting. I am aware that there 
is a danger to be avoided on this side, too, and 
that the pride of singularity is equally ridicu- 
lous and disgustful in a young man. But this, I 
believe, is not the leading error of the times; 
which is rather a propensity to submit implicitl 
to the decisions of fashion, and to value oneself 
more upon following than opposing, the manners 
and opinions of the majority. 

The fear of offending is another snare to young 
minds, which, though commonly originating in 
an amiable delicacy of character, must in some 
degree be overcome before a manly steadiness 
of conduct can be supported. Many instances 
have I known, in which the species of adulation 
called by the Latins assenéatio, has been occasion- 
ed by a mere dread of giving offence by contra- 
diction. But such a habit of assenting to every 
thing that may be advanced, is in danger of sub- 
verting all our principles; and we may come to 
practise from artifice that complaisance which 
we perceive to be so agreeable, when only the 
consequence of modest: deference. This is an 
evil attending the practice, otherwise so instruc- 
tive, of frequenting the company of seniors and 
superiors ; and it is only to be counteracted by 
a mixture of free society with equals, 

Akin to this is the fear of giving pain. It in- 
spires an i Dae repugnance to the delivery 
of disagreeable truths, or the undertaking of un- 
pleasant offices ; things which in the commercé 
of life are often necessary to the discharge of our 
duty. In particular, one whose office it is to ap- 
ply medicine to the mind, must, as well as the phy- 
sician of the body, conqucr his reluctance to give 
temporary pain, for the sake of affording lasting 
benefit. Excess of politeness deviates in this 
weakness. It makes no distinction between say- 
ing an unpleasant thing, and saying a rude one. 
A course of sentimental reading is likewise apt 
to foster such an extreme delicacy of feeling, as 
makes the painful duties of the heart insupporta- 
ble. The most effectual remedy in this state of 
morbid sensibility, is an unavoidable necessity 
of mixing in the business of the world, and en- 
countering all its roughness. To persons of a 
retired condition, the best substitute is strength- 
ening the mind with the dictates of a masculine 
and hightoned philosophy. 
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The desire of pleasing all mankind, which is the 
counterpart of the two former principles, is a fer- 
tile source of weakness and mutability in some 
of the best dispositions. It is the quality com- 
monly ‘termed good nature. Young persous are 
not only themselves prone to fall into excess of 
easy ages nature, but it is the quality that most 
readily captivates them in the choice of an early 
friend. It is impossible here to blame the dis- 
position, ‘nonshe it be highly important to 
guard against the indulgence of it; for it leads 
to the very same imbecility of conduct that false 
shame ad cowardice do. In the course of our 
duties we are almost as frequently called upon to 
undergo the censure and enmity of mankind, as 
to cultivate their friendship aud good opinion. 
Cicero, in enumerating the causes which induce 
men to desert their duty, very properly mentions 
an unwillingness “ suscipere inimicitias,” to take 
up enmities. This is, indeed, one of the severest 
trials of our attachment to principle ; but it is 
what we must be ready to sustain when occasion 
requires, or renounce every claim to a strong and 
elevated character. 

When young in life, I derived ‘much satisfac- 
tion from thinking that I had not an enemy in 
the world. <A too great facility in giving up my 
own interest, when it involved a point of con- 
tention, and a habit of assenting to, or at least 
not opposing, the various opinions I heard, had, 
in fact, preserved me from direct hostilities with 
any imortal, and, I had reason to believe, had con- 
ciliated for me the passive regard of most of those 
with whom I was acquainted. But no sooner 
did different views of things, and a greater firm- 
ness of temper, incite me to an open declaration 
respecting points which I thought highly interest- 
ing to mankind, than I was made sensible, that 
my former source of satisfaction must be ex- 
changed for self-approbation and the esteem of a 
few. The event gave me at first some surprise 
and more concern; for I can truly say, that in 
my own breast, I found no aatanle to the point 
of agreeing to difer. It was even some time be- 
fore I could construc the estranged looks of those 
who meant to intimate that they had renounced 
private friendship with me upon mere public 
grounds. But enough! At present, I can sin- 
cerely assure you, that I feel more compunction 
for early compliances, than regret for the conse- 
quences of latier assertions of principle. And 
it is my decided advice to you, who are begin- 
ning the world, not to be intimidated from es- 
pousing the cause you think a right one, by the 
apprehension of incurring any man’s displeasure. 
I suppose this to be done within the limits of 
onal, modesty, and real good temper. These 
being observed, you can have no enemies but 
those who are not worthy to be your friends. 





Beautifal Extract. 

God has written upon the flowers that sweet- 
en the air, on the breeze that rocks the flowers 
on the stem, upon the raindrops that refresh the 
sprig of moss that lifts its head in the desert, 
upon the occan that rocks every swimuier in its 
deep chamber, upon every pencilled shell that 
sleeps in the caverns of the deep, no less than 
upon the mighty sun that warms and clers 
millions of creatures that live in its light—upon 
these he has written, “ NONE OF US LIVETH TO 
HIMSELF.” And if we are wise enough to under- 
stand these words, we shall find that there is no- 
thing, from the cold stone in the earth, or the 


minutest creature that breathes, which may not’ 


in sume way or other, minister to the happiness 
of some living creature. 

We adinire and praise the flower that best ap- 
swers the end for which it was created, and the 
tree which bears fruit the most rich and abun- 
dant; the star that is the most useful in the hea- 
vens we admire the most. 

Is it not reasonable that man, to whom the 
whole creation, from the flowers to the spangled 
heavens all minister, should live for the noble 
end of living, not for himself, but others. 


Parents’ Department. 





Advice to Parents. 


Encourage your Children to be orderly, and studiously 
to regard right. 

Youth are frequently tempted, by the example 
of vicious associates, to ee the rules of good 
behavior, and spend their time in idle mischief 
or vain pursuits. As you cannot always keep 
them removed from pernicious influences and 
depraved companions, do all in your power to 
form in them an abhorrence of all that is 
evil, and a deep regard for every thing that 
is “lovely and of good report.” So train them 
that they may come in contact with vice without 
being contaminated; nay, more than this, that 
their own upright cinalint and pure conver- 
sation may exert a salutary influence upon those 
who manifest no love for virtuous acts. Improve 
every fit opportunity to bring before their minds 
the ruinous consequences of vice and idleness; 
and, at the same time, show them that “wisdom’s 
ways are pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace.” Teach them to avoid ‘trifling deviations 
—to do right at all times and on all occasions, 
because it is right, and because by so doing they 
will be more happy and useful. Teach them 
that it is better to “suffer wrong than to do wrong;” 
and that the fact, that wrong has been done to 
them, is no reason why they should do wrong in 
return. Tell them that kindness will allay 
wrath, and that it is more noble and manly to 
return ‘good for evil,” than to give “ reviling for 
reviling.”’ 

As you meet your children at the close of the 
day, occupy a few minutes in conversing with 
them respecting the manner in which they have 
spent the day. Ask them to reflect and consider 
if they have not done some works which “ need 
to be repented of;” and direct them to the Au- 
thor of their existence for pardon, and to the 
fountain of all wisdom for future guidance and 
support. Then may you hope to see them be- 
come an honor and a blessing to you and to the 
community. 


Encourage your children to be studious, by manifest- 
ing an interest in their lessons. 

Improve every suitable occasion to converse 
with them concerning their studies; and do all 
you can to convince them, that the more diligent 
and faithful they are now, the brighter will be 
their prospects for future usefulness and happi- 
ness. Do all in your power to inspire them with 
a love for knowledge, as a source of gratification 
and improvement. In the morning, enjoin upon 
them the great importance of diligence during 
the hours a school; and at night inquire respect- 
ing the studies of the day, and ascertain what 
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new ideas have been acquired, what facts have 
been stored up, what difficulties overcome. In- 
duce them to examine, to investigate to think. 
In a word—do all you can to cause them to feel 
the great advantages of education, and the neces- 
sity of patient application to obtain it. You will 
thus increase their interest, and cause them to 
regard with pleasure, exercises that would oth- 
erwise appear dull and’ unimportant. 


Improve every convenient occaison tn visiting the 
School. 


In this way you can do much to stimulate and 
cheer your chi dren and their teacher I do not 
ask you to come that you may assist in conduct- 
ing the exercises of the school—but come to see 
and to hear. and thus give some real evidence 
that you fcei an interest in the subject of educa- 
tion. Children often attend school month after 
month, and see no parent within the room. The 
teacher urges upon their cgnsideration the great 
value of knowledge day after day, and repeats 
his earnest desire for their improvement; but 
often his words and interest are almost neutra- 
lized by the indifference and inattention of their 
dearest friends. They begin to think thut edu- 
cation is of little consequence, and that it matters 
not whether they are industrious or idle. As 
they never see their parents within the school 
room, they begin to think that their teacher is 
the only individual interested in their progress, 
and that he is so because it is in the “way of his 
business.” Hence a teacher's injunctions and 
example often fall powerless, for the want of the 
quickening influences of a parent’s interest and 
a parent’s endorsement. 

f, therefore, you have never been in the habit 
of visiting your children’s school, let me alfec- 
tionately invite you to begin. It will increase 
your own interest, and re-double theirs. When- 
ever you may have a leisure hour, will you not 
come and spend it with your children, and listen 
to their recitations? Depend upon it if you will 
adopt this habit, theirzeal and studicusness willbe 

atly increased ; and they will cheerfully apply 
themselves to their daily exercises, when they 
feel that their father or their mother may be pre- 
sent when they are called upon to recite—for 
what child will not be ambitious to do well at 
suchatime? ButI mustleave this subject with 
you, hoping that you will carefully consider its 
importance. 


Have a regard to the character of the books your chil- 
dren read, and sce that they read understandingly. 
Of making books there is no end; and if all 
books were good books we might wish there 
would be no end. It is however a lamentable 
fact, that many books and pamphlets are publish- 
ed, of which every philanthropist would wish, 
not only that there night be an end, but also 

that there never had been a beginning. 

The press is teeming with publications, not of 
questionable utility merely, but of a character 
truly immoral and licentious. These are printed 
in an attractive and cheap form, and scattered 
broadcast through the community, contaminating 
and ruining the suscep'ible minds of the young. 
The fruits of these productions may be silver 
and gold to the makers and venders, but to the 
community they are vanity, idleness, intempe- 
rance, licentiousness, Bent, | poverty, misery 
and destruction. I feel that I am safe in assert- 
ing, that many a noble mind has been lost to it- 


| 





self, to friends and to the public, through the in- 
Huence of light and immoral reading. Precious 
time has been frittered away, bright talents have 
been prostituted and perverted, health has been 
impaired, property wasted, and the happireas of 
whole families and neighborhoods destroyed by 
the perusal of the publications to which I allude. 
I need not name particular books. I fear some 
may be found oun the shelves of our most reapec- 
table bookstores. Many of the “Tales,” the 
“ Mysteries,” &c., stories of “ shocking murders 
and piracies,” and even many of the “Almanacs” 
that are so freely circulated, are unworthy of a 
place in any respectable house; and I hope the 
day will come, when our principal booksellers 
will have a conscientious regard to the character 
of the works they sell. The man who, at the 
present day, sells intoxicating drinks is regarded 
as anenemy to mankind; and why should we 
not look upon that man in the same light, who 
for the sake of gain, aids in circulating books 
which will poison the mind, and deaden or per- 
vert all the finer and nobler sensibilities of the 
soul? But so long as there exists in the commu- 
nity a demand for light and fictitious reading, 
so long, I fear, will the demand be supplied by 
men whose chief object is gain. 

But I wish, at the present time, merely to call 
your attention to the subject as regards your own 
children. It is very desirable that they spend a 
portion of their time in reading; and if they read 
suitable books in a suitable mauner, they cannot 
spend it more profitably. Therefore, 1 most ear- 
nestly urge you to see that your children read 
— such books as will tend to make them wiser 
and better. Do what you can towards the esta- 
blishment and support of school libraries, and in 
this way you may do much for the rising genera- 
tion. 

I also invite you to do what you canto save 
them from a hasty and superficial manner of 
reading. Such reading cannot be productive of 
much good, and only tends todistract and weaken 
the mind. Induce them to read with a strong 
desire to acquire knowledge. Question them 
often {respecting what they have read; and if 
their views are vague and indefinite, urge them 
to re-peruse, in order that they may gain and 
impart knowledge. If you will pursue this 
course, I feel convinced that you will exert a 
most salutary influence, not only upon your chil- 
dren, but through them upon the community. 


Cultivate in your children habits of true politeness and 
courtesy. 
True education requires the full development 


and exercise of the better feelings of the heart, . 


and the proper culture of these will exhibit 
‘themselves in outward actions and expressions. 
Inded, we are much inclined to form an estimate 
of those with whom we meet or associate, from 
their mode of address, and from external appear- 
ances. If they are coarse and rude in their man- 
ners, rough and undignified in their salutations 
and remarks, or uncourteous and abrupt in their 
answers, we are inclined to avoid them, and re- 
gard them as unkind and uncompanionable. We 
do not expect to find much that is attractive in 
them; and if they possess some worthy qualities, 
their first appearance is so repulsive that we are 
hardly prepared to witness any evidence of real 
humanity and goodness. 

Again we meet with those whose dignified and 
manly demeanor, social and free mauner, com 
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bined with true politeness and civility, at once 
attract and charm us. In every act and expres- 
sion, they furnish such indubitable evidence of 
good breeding, and a kind regard for the feelings 
of others, that we look upon them as noble spe- 
cimens of anoble race. We can hardly imagine 
that they can or will be guilty of any wrong or 
undignified act. By their pleasant and obliging 
manner, they command the respect and esteem 
of all with whom they associate, and gain an in- 
fluence which will be really teveniatibie. 

If, then, politeness and civility will make us 
more agreeable and respected as companions, 
and at the same time add to our influence and 
happiness, it is certainly very desirable that chil- 
dren be trained to observe them in all their ac- 
tions and expressions. In giving. and receiving 
friendly salutations, in asking and answering 
questions, and in all communications, the due 
observance of rules of true politeness will de- 
mand no sacrifice. One boy is asked by a stran- 
ger the way toa certain house, and abruptly an- 
swers, “I don’t know,” and with an expression 
of manner equivalent to, “I don’t care.” Ano- 
ther boy is asked the same question, and very 
pleasantly replies, “I don’t know, sir, but if you 
will wait one minute I will ascertain and tell 
you;” and off he runs, with cheerfulness, to ob- 
tain the desired information, which he will im- 
part to the stranger with delight and civility. 
Who would not, involuntarily, as it were, be dis- 
gusted with the former, and be delighted with 
the latter? Aud yet who has not met with just 
such instances in the streets, and even in stores? 
Many a merchant has lost a good customer thro’ 
the uncourteous and indifferent answers of clerks 
or boys in his employ. 

Let me, therefore, affectionately invite you to 
induce your children to be respectful, obliging, 
and polite, in all their actions and expressions. 
The true spirit and exercise of politeness will 
deter them from the commission of many rude 
acts, and exert aand controling salutary influence 
over their wiole conduct. ; 

Before I close, allow me to repeat the points I 
have placed before you—the observance of which 
will most beneficial to your children, and 
through them to the community. 

1. Send your children constantly and seasona- 
bly to school. 

2. Encourage them to respect and obcy the 
rules and requirement of their school. 

3. Encourage them to be orderly, &c. 

4. Eucourage them to be studious. 

5. Visit them at school. 

6. Have a regard to the character of the books 
your children read, and see that they read under- 
atandingly. : 

7. Cultivate in your children habits of true 
politeness and courtesy. 

These duties and others growing out of them, 
perform faithfully, and you will find amost abun- 
dant reward in the increased interest of your 
children, and their growth in knowledge and 
virtue. 





National Convention of the Fricuds of 
Common Schools, 

The undersigned, decming that the great cause 
ofPopular Eduvation in the United States, may 
be advanced, and the exertions of its friends 
strengthened and rystematised, by mutual con- 
sultation and deliberation, respectfully request 
the friends of Common Schools, and of Universal 





Education throughout the Union, to meet in Con- 





vention, at the city of Philadelphia, on Wedneg- 
day the 22d day of August next, at ten o’clock, 
A. M., for the promotion of this paramount inte- 
rest of our Republican Institutions. 

We have oly room for the following influen- 
tial names, from among the large number of warm 
friends of Popular Education, who have signified 
their acquiescence in this call. 


Rt_ Rev. ALONZO POTTER, D. D., Philadelphia. 

GEORGE M. WHARTON, Esq., President of Board of 
Comptrotlers of Public Schools, County of Philadelphia. 

Hon. JOSEPH R. CHANDLER, President of Board of 
Directors of Girard College, Philadelphia. 

JOHN S. HART, A. M., President Central High School, 
Philadelphia. 

ALFRED E. WRIGIIT, Editor of “ Wright’s Casket and 
“ Paper,’ Philadelphia. 

TOWNSEND HAINES, State Sup. of Public Schools of 
Pennsylvania. 

CHRISTOPIIER MORGAN, State Superintendent of 
Public Schools of New-York. 

Dr. T. F. KING. State Supt. of Public Szhools of New- 


Jersey. 

Hion. HENRY BARNARD, Com. of Public Schools of 
Rhode Island. 

SETH P. BEERS, State Supt. of Public Schools of Com 
necticut, 

WILLIAM G. CROSBY, Secretary of Board of Educa- 
tion, Maine 

RICHARD S. RUST, Com. of Public Schools, N H. 

Hon. IRA MAYHEW, Supt. of Public Instruction, State 
of Michigan. 
gern Cae. State Supt. of Public Schools, 

WO. 

ROBERT J. BRECKENBRIDGE, D. D., Sup. of Pub- 
lic Schools. Kentucky. 

Hon. HORACE MANN, for 12 yeras secretary of Board 
of Education, Mass, 

SS. RANDALL, Esq., for 11 years Dep. Sup. of Public 
Schools, State of New York. 

Ex-Governor HORACE EATON, of Vermont. 

H. S. COOLEY, Esq., State Supt. Com Schools, Nl. 

THOS. H. BENTON., jr . State Supt Pub. Schools, Iowa. 

Hon. SALEM TOWN, N, Y. 

Judge WILLARD HALL, Delaware. 

M. t). LEGGETT, -» Ohio. 

ASA D. LORD, ~° ditor of Ohio School Journal. 

D. L. SWAIN, A. M., President of the University of 
North Carolina. 

Prof. J. H. INGRAHAM, Nashville, Tenn. 

Ju E. LANE, Sandusky, Ohio. 

A. CHURCH, D. W)., Pres’t of University, Athens, Geo’a. 

Prof. M. L. STOEVER, Penn. Col. Gettysburg. 

H. B. UNDERIILL, Principal Natchez Lust. Miss. ° 

JAMES L. ENOS, Ed. of N. Western Educator. Chi’o NL 

EDWARD COOPER, Esq,, late Ed. Dis. Sch J’! Albany, 


N. Y. 
PHILIP LINDSLEY, D D. Prs. of University, Nashville. 
A D. BACHE, LL. D , Supt. U. S. Coast Survey, Wash. 
H. W. HEATH, LL. D. Maryland College of Teachers. 
JOSIAH HURTY, Esy., Sparta, Ohio. 
REV. R MORRIS, Jackson, Miss. 


Local Committee of Arrangement. 


The following named gentlemen have consent- 
ed to act as a Committee of Arrangement, for the 
*“ National Common Schvol Convention” — 

Hion. Josgrn R. CHANDLER, Chairman, 

AurrepD E. Wricut, Cor. Secretary 

James J. Barclay, Willam Martin, 
Gceorge Emien, jr, Johu Miller, 

Daniel M. Fox, Mordicai L. Dawson, 
Joseph Cowperthwait, S.S Randall, 
Edward CU. Biddle, J. Engie Negus. 

Communications in refereuce to the proposed 
Convention should be addressed to the Corres- 
pending Secretary. Those intended fpr publica- 
tion, shuuld be addressed to the Editor of the 
Casket. 





Staite Common School Conventions. 
The Committee of Arrangements for the Na- 
tional Common School Convention, which is to 
assetnble in Philadelphia on the 22d of August 
next, beg leave, respectfully and earnestly, to 
recommend to the trieuds of Common School 
Education in the several States of the Union, to 
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assemble in State Convention, at their respective 
capitals, or at some central location, on or before 
the FOURTH DAY OF JULY next, for the pur- 
pose of appointing delegates to the National Con- 
vention, and transacting such other business in 
reference to the interests of Common School 
Education within their borders, as may be deem- 
ed expedient. It is desirable that the number of 
delegates from each Staté be at least equal to its 
representation in Congress, and that a full delega- 
tion should, as far as may be practicable, be se- 
cured. State or Local Conventions of Teachers, 
Superintendents, or other assemblages of the 
friends of education, are also respectfully re- 
quested to appoint delegates to the proposed Na- 
tional Convention. 

tS Editors and publishers of newspapers 
throughout the Uuion are earnestly requested to 
publish this notice, together with the notice re- 
commending the National Common School Con- 
vention. 

By order of the Committee, 

JOSEPH R. CHANDLER, Chairman. 
A. E. Wrieut, Cor. Sce. 





AUCTION SALE OF BOOKS. 





W.C.LITTLE & Co. 
No. 53. Stale street, Albany. 


To reduce ‘their large stock—amounting to upwards of 
Forty thousand dollars—the duplicate copies of standard 
English Books 
Theological, Classical and Miscellaneous Works 
in every department of 
LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 

Will be sold without reserve by auction. The sale will be 
continued every evening during the coming month, (Sun- 
days excepted) commencing at 6} o’clock. 


Get the Best. 


“All young persons should have a standard DICTION- 
ARY at their elbows. And while you are about it, get the 
dest ; that Dictionary is 





' Noah Webster's, 


The great work wortetape . If you are too poor, save the 
amount from off your back, to put it into your vead.— Phre- 
nological Journal. 


“ Dr. Webster’s work is the best Dictionary of the 
Boglish Language.’— London Morning Chronicle. 

“ This volume must find its way into ali our public and 
good private libraries, for it provides the English student 
with a mass of the most valuable information which he 
would in vain seek for eleewhere.”’— London Literary Ga- 


zette. 
“The very large and increasing demand for this work. 
affords the best possible evidence to the publishers that it is 
ighly acce to the great body of the American people.” 
“gs three times the amount of matter of any other 
English Dictionary compiled in this country, or any Abridg- 
ment of this work. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., and 
for sale by E. H. PEASE & Co., Albany, and by all 
Booksellers in the United States. May 2t. 





Notice to Town Clerks. 
AN ACT requiring chattel mortgages to be registered. 
Passed March 1, 1349. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Se- 
mate and Assembly, do cnact as follows : = 

Section 1. It shall be the duty of the clerks of the several 
towns and counties in this state, in whose offices chaitel 
mortgages are by law required to be filed, to provide proper 
books, at the expense of their respective towns, in which 
the names of all parties to every mortgage, or instrument 
aniended to operate as a mortgage of goods and chattels, 
hereafter filed by them or cither of them, shall be entered 
in alphabetical erder, under the head of mortgagors and 
mortgagees, in each of such books respectively. 

$2. It shall be the duty of the said several cierks to num- 
ber every such mortgage or copy ao filed in said office, by 


Clerk 
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endorsing the number on the back thereof, and to enter 
such number in a separate column in the books in which 
such mortgages shail be entered, oppesite to the name of 
every party thereto; also the date, the amount secured 
thereby, when due, and the date of the filing of every such 


mortgage. 


§ 3. The said several clerks for services ander this act, 
shall be entitled to receive therefor the following fees: for 
filing every such mortgage or copy six cents; for entering 
the same in books as aforsesaid, six cents. 

§4 This actshall take effect within thirty days after its 
pasage. 

The subscriber has a large quantity of blank 
books for sale for entering chattel mortgages ac- 
cording to the above law. . 

Town clerks are desired to send their orders to 

JAMES HENRY, Bookseller, 
ap-lm 67 State-street, Albany. 





+ Webb’s Readers. 


Baker & Scribner would call the attention of Teachers, 

Common School Superintendents and parents to 

Webb’s Reading and Spelling Series. 
being a new method of teaching children to read and spell, 
founded on Nature and Reason. 

“1 John’s First Book, or Webb’s First Render. 

2. The Pupils Guide, or Webb’s Second Reader. 
John’s Ist Book 12mo pp. 72. This work contains three 
arts, viz: Part 1, word method; Part I], Phonic Method ; 

Part [11], Union Method. 

Part | consists of simple words, denoting familiar objects, 
qualities and actions to be learned by form, and at once 
—_— into sentences whose meaning is obvious to the 
child. 

Part II, Teaches the alphabet, taking letters with special 
reference to formation of regular, (containing no mute let- 
trers) meaning woids, which in tarn are formed (by them 
selves, or with words from Part I) into easy and instruc- 
tive reading lessons; Part III unites both of these, and in- 
troduces irregular words. 

This work is used in the Experimental Department of 
N. Y¥. State Normal School to the exclusion of all other 
First Reading Books for children, and has seeured the de- 
cided approbation and preference of D. P. Page, the late 
distinguished Principal. From the many impartial eem- 
mendations it has received, we select the following: 

Penn Yan N.Y. After a due examination, we one pe 
pared to pronounce this little book just the thing ; it admi- 
rably and completely supplies the deficiency heretofore ex- 


isting. 
° H. R. Mituzr, Principal Union School No. 1. 
Henry Bruner, Principal Union Scheol No. 2. 

‘‘The old way of teaching reading is exchanged for one 
which gives ideas to the pupil.” 

E. D. GRANGER, Town Superintendent of 
Sodus, Wayne Co, N. Y. 

“] cordially recommend it to all parents and Teachers, 
who wish the child’s first step in learning, taken in the 
right place and manner, 

S. 8. MEAD, Principal of Franklin Institute.” 
Norfolk, February, 1848. 

Prospect Hitt, Va., Dec. 1848. ‘I have carefully aad 
atttentively perused your ‘* First Book” and have use 
of it in the instruction of the younger branches of my own 
family ; | can therefore cheerfully commend it to the pat- 
ronage and regard of parents and Teachers’ generally, as 
one of the very best auxiliaries in the work f Elementary 
Edueation, which has come under my observations.” 

Yours, &c., SAMUEL 8. RANDALL. 
“I would cordially recommend it to the serious censide- 
ration of all engaged inthe primary instruction of the 
oung. 
siete Rev. E. FatrcHitp, late Principal of 
‘Brooklyn Female Seminary. 

Tae Porits Goipe, or Webb’s Second Reader, by J. 
R Webb, is the second of the series; this isa Speller and 
Reader, the Spelling columns being over their respective 
reading lessons which contain no word tot already used. 

This completely obviates hesitation and drauling The 
reading lessons are such as will amuse and instruct, not 
the ancy but the child. 

All fables are excluded. At the close of the lessons is 
an extensive variety of questions adapted to improve the 
mind and heart. They relate to the reading lessons; com- 
bination of numbers and general subjects, ali pleasing to 
the child. Methods for improving the memory ; teachin 
grammar, &c., are given. Both readers contain a table o 
the Elementary sounds of our language, eoncise and plain. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, 





aplm 96 Park Row and 145 Nassau st. 


of District. 
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